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MANOHESTER, Saturday, APRIL 22nd. 


Price One Penny. 








THIS YEAR’S GROWTH, 
VIA SUEZ CANAL, 


J. F. MART’S 


Establishments, 
| OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD. 


| 110, Borough Bui ings, London Road; 


| 62, OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER. 

| 2s. 4d. 2s. 6d. 

| Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 

! Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3s.4d. 

} Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
Souchong, 4s. 


DAVIES’S 
JOA HOTEL & RESTAURANT, 


2, ROOK ST., YORK ST., 
OFF MOSLEY STREET. 


DINING, LUNCHEON, AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
| CHOICE WINES, LONDON STOUT, AND BURTON 
? ALES. : 


| CARPETS. 
| Excellent Brussels, New Spring Patterns, from 
i $s. 6d. per yard. 
1SENIOR & HOLFORD, 


LATE MC. NAUL, 
CITY CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 
| 66, King Street, Manchester. 


PANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


BAZAAR, 
4496, GREAT DUCIE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, d&c. on Sale 
or Hire; 
Also on the Two Years’ Hire System. 
PUNOFORTES BY ALL THE LEADING MAKERS, 
New and Second Hand, from £5 to £200. 
A Visit Respectfully Solicited. 


E, G. LOCKE, PROPRIETOR; 


ufacturer Forty Years. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
ene SENT WORKING SEWING MACHINES, 


x twenty years’ experience, 
F 4 Sale of over HALF A MILLION, to be the 
est Sewing Machines in the World 


auiLy Use and General Manufacturin Purposes. 
Prices from £6. 68, Cash, or on Easy | Sem , 


| 
| THA, 
| 














us free. 


thij Depot : 131, MARKE 
: I STREET 
SN OSNSTHR. | 





CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 
CURACOA, from Amsderdam. 
MARASCHINO, from Zara. 

CHERRY CORDIAL, from Copenhagen. 
NOYAU DE MARTINIQUE. 
BENEDICTINE, from the Abbey. 
TRAPPISTINE, from the Monastery. 
PARFAIT AMOUR, from Bordeaux. 
CREME DE THE-MOKA-VANILLE, ditto. 
GOLDWATER, from Dantzic. 
KUMMEL, from Riga. 

PUNCH ESSENCES, Rum, Arrac, Pine Apple. 
MILK PUNCH, finest quality. 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 


MANOHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp Srreet. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Srreer. 





UFF’S (“THOMPSTONE’S”) 
SODA WATER. POTASS WATER, 
SELTZER WATER. | LEMONADE, 


GINGERADR, &c. 

Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages. 

J. H, CUFF (late Thompstone), 
ATKINSON STKEET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Established 1801. 





THE 


GLOBE PARCEL ExPREss, 


1274, MARKET STREET. 
PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


IRELAND, 
AND THE 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 


GOODS anp PARCELS FORWARDED PER MAIL AND 
Orner STEAMERS on Sarina Vessers To Inp1iA, 
Cuina, AtsTRALIA, Unirep States. CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


CAVARGNA, 
Cook und Confectioner, 


PURVEYOR 


To their R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, to 
his ag the King of Italy, and H.R. H. 
*rince Eugenio of Carignano, 





A series of Bills of Faro for Wedding Breakfasts, 
Banquets, Ball Suppers, Soirées, &c., can be had on 
application, or by post, to Mr. Cavargna, and estimates 
for any number of guests at a few hours’ notice, 
including the hire of silver plate, china, linen, epergnes, 
and every requisite. All tastefully executed, A la John 
Bull, or on the Continental principle, with every luxury 
experience can suggest, 


93, UPPER BROOK STREET, 


99 & 101, OXFORD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


ONE DOSE RELIEVES, ONE BOTTLE CURES. 
HE niost certain Cure for 
i Coughs, Bronchitis, &c., is 
PRATT’S “BLACK CHERRY COUGH 
CURE,” 
134d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
? Sold by J. Woolley and W. Mather; the 


Proprietor, G. W. PRATT, Cavendish 
Street ; and all chemists in town and 








cvuntry. 


“Every Genuine Bottle only bears this Trade 
Mark.” 


‘SHHOLVM GCHLVUGETHO S.INGy 


“ALVOSNVAG 
‘OL 














HOO BERT EYRE (late Miss Collier, of the White Bear Hotel), the WHEAT SHEAF 


Fennel Street, near the Victoria Station, and Reyal Exchange. An Ordinary, Tuesdays and Fridays, at Half-past One. 











MANCHESTER. 


AGENTS WANTED. 138, PORTLAND STREET, 
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EUROP 
From 6: GUINEAS. Sews around Cuffs by means of an Arm, and Puts Sleeves in. 


Fragrant Tooth Wash, 


Ado 


Studio in England. 


LAKOQSSE., ART PHOTOG 
32, VICTORIA. STREET..- 
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THEATRE ROYAL. 


MISS PLESSY MORDAUNT. 
MISS BESSY FING. 
MR. S. BMERY,. MRE. G FF. ROWE, 








NEW AND ELABORATE SCENERY. 
RICH AND COSTLY COSTUMES. 
GORGEOUS qnaneen, DECORATIONS, and APPOINTMENTS. 


Every Evening, at Half-past Seven o’Clock, 


The Grand Historical Drama from Sir WautTER Scort’s 


KENILWORTH. 


pve AE iatag er of rea eae DAMPIER 
Thomas ‘poe ..(Earl of Sussex).. ...Mr. A. BRUCE 
William Cecil.. Serine ee ..Mr. EDWARDS. 
Lora Hunsdon .. : saa .- Mr, MASON 
Sir Thomas Bowyer .. vilengane bles .. Mr, MUIR 
Master Nicholas Blount <nctandowacvtody Mfr. R. ATKINSON 
Master Walter Raleigh .............:...sssses+++0++.MMY, H, CROSS 
Master Richard Varney .............++-+++++.+-Mr, 8. EMERY 
Master Edmond Tressillian . ..- Mr, F. BARSBY 
Anthony Forster .......... ‘ "Mr. ©. COOPER 
Mike Lambourne........(an adventurer). ..Mr. G. FP. ROWE 
Giles Gosling ... "(host of the Black Bear)... ‘Mr. PAKENHAM 
Wayland Smith......(servant to Tressilian). Mr. HARRY TAYLOR 
Lawrence dolatnred. ache mercer of owes we -Mr. GOODING 
Gregory .. ‘ . ..Mr. TURNER 
Evrard . ..Mr, HARKER 
Elizabe beth.. .. (Queen. of B ngland). Miss PLESSY MORDAUNT 
Duchess of Rutland.. .. Mrs. BICKERSTAFF 
Amy , (Countess ‘of ‘Letoester), ..Miss BESSIE KING 
Mistress Janet Forster.. .. Miss JENNY TAYLOR 
Cicely.. (daughter of G les Gosling)... ..Miss SAEGERT 
Amazon ‘Chief .. ..Miss EVAH HAMILTON 
Minstrels, Guards, “Retainers, &c., &c. 





ACT I. 
Interior of the “ Bonny Black Bear Inn.” 


(Ww, TELBIN.) 
‘* Of all the birds in bush or tree.” 


The adventurer and the moody cavalier.— Reminiscences of old friends. 


The wager and the expedition. 


GARDEN FRONT OF CUMNOR MANOR HOUSE. 
(MUIR.) 
Approach of the intruders. 


THE OLD HALL IN CUMNOR MANOR HOUSE, 
(BICKERSTAFF.) 
Tressilian and his lost love. 


View in the Grounds of the Manor House, 
(BICKERSTAFF.) 
Varney and Tressilion meet.—The encounter ! 


AMY’S BOUDOIR IN CUMNOR! 


(CRAVEN.) 
Varne y s counsel.—The Great Earl of Leicester and his Countess. 





AOD, Tin 


THE QUEEN’S APARTMENTS IN WOODSTOCK. 


(HICKS.) 
ELIZABETH AND HER COURT.—THE RIVAL EARLS. 
Varney succeeds as a courtier. 
GARDEN FRONT OF CUMNOR MANOR HOUSE. 
(MUIR.) 
The Waiting Maid and the Pediar. 





& ey’ sS a ee 


(CRAVEN.) 
The Countess’s Scorn !—The Drug !—The Escape ! 





ACT LE 


A VIEW NEAR KENILWORTH, 


(MUIR.) 
The Cornish Gentleman and the Court Butterflies, 


ROOM IN THE CASTLE OF KENILWORTH. 
(BREW.) 
Amy’s request, and Tressilian’s promise. 


The Garden at Kenilworth, 


(MUIR,) 
GRAND ENTRY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
ATTENDED BY HER GUARDS AND TRAIN. 
The New Knights. 


THE REVELS. 


“The Red Cross Knight.” 
THE MUMMERS OF COVENTRY: 
PAGEANT of the AMAZONIAN COHORT, 


BY 100 LADIES IN SILVER ARMOUR. 
Miss EVAH HAMILTON. 


ILLUMINATION OF THE CASTLE AND GARDENS, 
GRAND TABLULEAYT, 


COMPRISING UPWARDS OF 200 PERFORMERS. 


Amazonian Chief .............. 








ACT IV- 


GARDENS OF KENILWORTH. 


(W. GLOVER.) 


The Lamb and the Lioness.—Wrath of the Queen and Peril of the 
Countess.—Leicester assents to her Murder.—The Duel.—The 
Repentance.—The Queen’s resolve ! 


LANE NEAR CUMNOR MANOR HOUSE. 


(W. TELBIN.) 


The insolent Adventurer and his ruthless Employer,—Death of Mike 
Lambourne. 


SAFETY CHAMBER AT CUMNOR. 


(MUIR,) 


How the trap was laid for the innocent, and how the bolt was drawn 
to the discomfiture of the wicked. / 





Stage Manager .. Mr. Burkinshaw. | Musical Director .. Mr. E. Audibert | 
Private Boxes, £1. 1s.; £1. lis. 6d. ; and £2, 2s. | 
Lower Circle Stalls, 4s.; Orchestra Chairs, 8s, ; Upper Circles, 28. ; Pit, Is; 
Galleries, 6d. 


Oe 


MR. J. L. TOOLE, 


On MONDAY, May Ist, in Byron’s New Drama, 


WAIT AND HOPE. 
Prices as usual. Box-office open daily from Eleven till To. 
a 











Report and Medical Testimony, IsvaLUaBL& TO SMOKERS, 


PJIARMACY, 63, Piccadilly. 


—FLUODENTINE, or Liquid Dentifrice. 


S2ld by all Chemists at 1s. 6d., 3s, and 58. a Bottle Prepared at 


See Dr. Hassll 


[POV 
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HULME’S CHARITY. 


I—Its OBJECT AND EARLY HIstTory. 


E hope that the meeting at the Town Hall last week 
W about this charity, which issued in the appointment of 
an influential committee, will be vigorously followed up, not only 
by that committee but by all in this city and county who desire 
the rectification of that which has been somewhat of an abuse 
in the past and may become a much greater one in the future 
if due precaution be not taken speedily. Let no one pass this 
matter by heedlessly under the notion that it is a dry topic or 
simply a common council topic. Any gentleman professing a 
particle of public spirit, or an hour’s leisure to gratify it, is bound 
toread the Report of the Charitable Trusts Committee of the 
City Council upon the Hulme’s Charity, and also a letter upon the 
subject written seventeen years ago by the late Alexander Kay, 
ex-Mayor of Manchester. The natural inertness of public bodies 
in respect of private charities or quasi private ones is abundantly 
evidenced by the fact that seventeen years have elapsed since 
Mr. Kay addressed himself to this subject. It has been, how- 
ever, only another illustration of the adage that what is every 
one’s business is nobody’s ; and when a man so public-spirited 
and so well-placed, socially, as Mr. Kay declined to proceed 
further than he did, other men less favourably circumstanced 
may well have excused themselves from meddling with the 
enterprize. Thus it happens that we are about to do, or to try 
todo, in 1871 a work which was comparatively at least almost 
as pressing in 1854, when the clear-headed and courteous old 
alderman wrote his letter. In England we move slowly. 

In the year 1691, when William of Orange reigned in England, 
agentleman resident at Kearsley, in this county, named William 
Hulme, left the proceeds of certain properties to “de paid and 
distributed to and amongst such four of the poor sort of bachelors 
of arts, taken such degree in Brazenose College, Oxford, as 
from time to time shall resolve to continue and reside there for 
the space of four years after such degree shall be taken . 
my mind and will being that no such bachelor shall continue to 
have-anything of this my exhibition but only for the space of 

| four years, to be accompted from the time of such degree taken.” 
Trustees were appointed and, as the properties in 1691 
yielded only £50 or £60 per annum, the first exhibitioners 
under Mr. Hulme’s will only received £10 per annum each. 
Up to the year 1770 the allowances gradually increased from 
£10to £60 each, but the number of exhibitioners never exceeded 
four, In 1770 the trustees applied to Parliament for power to 
crease the exhibitioners to ten, and the annual allowance from 
£60 to £80, Twenty-five years later, in 1795, they got a second 
Act authorizing fifteen exhibitioners with an allowance of £110 ; 
but they do not appear to have exercised their maximum power 
as regards pay, inasmuch as the annual allowance to each 
| “thibitioner in 1795 was only £80, with £10 for books. This 
scale was again raised in 1799 to £90, and £10 for books, so 
that, in little more than one hundred years after the death of 

r, Hulme, the four poor scholars receiving £10 each had by 
increased value of the properties been swelled into fiftcen, 
receiving - £100 each, all duly sanctioned by Parliament to 


whom the tristees had very properly appealed. 





In 1814, notwithstanding the augmented allowances to the 
recipients of this charity, “the savings and accumulations of the 
trustees from the income of the charity having amounted to the 
sum of £23,700, the trustees applied fora third Act of Parliament 
to give them increased powers in the appliance of the trust 
funds.” 

Before noticing Act the 3rd, let us remember, by the aid of the 
clause in the will italicized above, what Mr. Hulme expressed 
himself as wishing to do. Four young men having graduated at 
their university—that is to say, having taken the degree of B.A., 
and being presumably barred from proceeding further by narrow 
circumstances—were to be helped by the beneficence of Mr. 
Hulme to remain for four years more at the university, and no 
longer. At the expiration of their four years the recipients of 
the annual £10 (which was supposed to be a considerable sum 
in the year 1691) were to retire in favour of other young men 
similarly circumstanced as regards want of funds. Our readers 
must be good enough to keep this portion of the question well 
in view, as it is really the kernel of the whole. Zhés, therefore, 
was an educational bequest pure and simple. So strongly was 
this impressed upon the mind of the testator that his bequest 
did not begin to operate at all until the four youngsters had got 
their first coat of paint as scholars by the degree of bachelor of 
arts. The exhibitioners were to be four poor scholars—not 
necessarily students for the ministry of the Church of England 
any more than students for law or for medicine. Churchmen 
they were, of course, to be, otherwise they could not have been 
B.A.’s of Oxford, but by no means students designed for the 
subsequent assumption of holy orders. 

One of the speakers at the Town Hall meeting wanted to 
make it out that holy orders were understood, if not expressed, 
because the nominators under the Will were to be the Warden 
of the Collegiate Church of Manchester and the Rectors of 
Bury and Prestwich for the time being; and further, because 
four years from the B.A. degree would bring us to the period at 
which young men were usually ordained. But looking at the 
detailed and explicit wording in other respects of the testament 
of Mr. Hulme, it seems strange that, if his intention were to 
help ecclesiastical students and none other, he should have left 
no syllable of direct instruction upon this point, but merely have 
allowed it to be gleaned from the circumstances mentioned by 
the speaker at the Town Hall. This argument would appear 
to have occurred to the trustees as well as to ourselves, for, on 
page 18 of the Council’s Trust Committee’s report, Mr. Kay says, 
“Tt will be found, on inquiry that many of the exhibitions are 
given to parties who never subsequently entered the Church as 
ministers.” Thus the rigid restriction of the bequest to gentle- 
men intended for holy orders has been dispelled by the action of 
the trustees themselves. We repeat again, therefore, without 
fear of contradiction, that Mr. Hulme left his money for educa- 
tional purposes pure and simple, and for educational purposes in 
their widest sense, always with a reservation for churchmen, as 
none but churchmen could be B.A.’s of Brazenose. 

With these remarks in view we come to the Act of 1814, which 
was the result of the third appeal of the trustees to Parliament 
after they had got nearly £24,000 of accumulations, and were 
bothered to know what to do with them. Up to this point 
apparently they had kept within the four corners of the intent 
of the testator’s will, wisely augmenting the original number of the 
four scholars and their money grants. So far the clerical lean- 
ings of the trustees had not been manifested. But they burst off 
vigorously in the year in question, and hit out wide of Mr. 
Hulme’s matk by getting powers to pay a lecturer in Divinity, 
to be annually nominated by the Principal of Brazenose, who 
was to receive any pay the trustees thought proper within the 
sum of £150. This pay was ultimately fixed and now stands “| 
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100 guineas. We are led to inquire why if a lecturer in Divinity 
were necessary, a similar one for Law and Medicine was not 
equally so? In this same act the trustees got powers to make 
the grants to undergraduates, that is, to students who had not 
yet got their B.A. degree—perhaps an unobjectionable change, 
but one which should be noticed, especially as a prime idea 
in Mr. Hulme’s mind seems to have been that his money was 
not to go to any one who had not already indicated his diligence 
by obtaining his first degree. 

So matters went on until the year 1827, when the trustees had 
£42,000 of savings in hand, over and above what they were 
paying to the fifteen exhibitioners. Having so much money due 
to poor scholars, one would have thought that a just and fair 
appropriation of that money, or a portion of it, would have been 
a further augmentation of the number of the poor scholars. The 
trustees were not of that opinion. Their thoughts still ran in 
the ecclesiastical or parsonical groove, and they went to Parlia- 
ment for Act No. 4, which is entitled, “An Act to enable the 
Trustees to appropriate certain parts of the accumu- 
lated funds . . in the purchase of advowsons, and for other 
the purposes therein mentioned.” 

We have now traced this bequest from its issue originally to 
the “poor sort of Bachelors of Arts,” down to or up toa 
Divinity lecturer ; and we have even proceeded to its develope- 
ment from persons to things—from scholars to advowsons. In 
a future paper we shall, if all be well, try to look at this bequest 
in its present shape of bricks and mortar, towards which so 
many bequests in our time would appear to have a remarkable 
tendency. J.¥.T. 


— 
~~ 


THE ATHENAZUM MUSICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE Athenzum Musical Society gave a concert in the Concert Hall, 
on Friday, in aid of the Orphan Schools of the Warehousemen 
and Clerks, at Cheadle. The affair was creditable to all concerned, to 
the performers on account of the excellent programme produced ; to 
the public on account of its hearty support of the object; and to 
the managers of the schools because they brought the children to enjoy 
a pleasant evening. The appearance on the upper rows of the orchestra 
of about sixty boys and twenty girls, all nicely dressed and looking 
healthy and happy, was a pleasure to the audience; and the frantic 
manner in which the children, especially the lads, applauded some of 
the part-songs because they were ‘‘ funny” was not the least delightful 
feature of the evening. The room was quite filled at half-a-crown by an 
audience in which a large proportion of benevolent-looking fair faces 
was conspicuous, and which thoroughly enjoyed the performance. 

The first part of the programme consisted of Mr. Barnby’s idyll on the 
subject of Xebehah, rendered in the dramatic form. Rebekah, soprano, 
was sung by Miss J. Higham ; Isaac, tenor, by Mr. Davison ; and Eliezer, 
bass, by Mr. Shorrock. The music was very efficiently given, especially 
the choruses, which were admirable. The air, /zar or Doudting, was 
given by Miss Higham, both in the solo and with the chorus, in a style 
seldom heard from an amateur. Noticeable also was the performance 
ofa chorus in fugue to the opening evensong ; the music, splendid in 
composition and difficult of execution, was rendered almost perfectly. 
Mr. Barnby is a rising composer of great promise. He seems to be a 
complete master of his art, and when the mellowness and polish of 
maturer years and longer experience are added to the vigour and bold- 
ness of his present powers, the world, we believe, may expect great 
things from his pen. The boldness we speak of is in his harmonies, 
which are not the less beautiful because they are venturesome and 
startling sometimes. But although he occasionally out-Mendelssohn’s 
Mendelssohn, he always gets through clearly and comes out triumphant. 

The second part of the concert was made up principally of madrigals 
and part-songs, and was evidently more fully enjoyed by the audience, 
especially the boys, than the first. The performance of the choir in 
these concerted pieces was almost beyond praise. Rarely are to’ be 
found associated in one chorus such strict accuracy of time ; such accord 





@ullah’s Storm, for which she narrowly eseaped another encore on the same 





of voices ; such unanimity of expression and light and shade, as are dis, 
played by this society. Also, the qualities of voices are far above the 
average in a chorus so numerous ; the weak place in this respect is, if 
anywhere, in the tenors. We noticed on this and on former occasions 

deficiency in this section of the choir, a want of power and tone 
Whether the fault arises from deficiency of numbers or deficiency of 
quality we are not at present prepared to say. In the singing of 
Randegger’s Peacefully Slumber, Miss Heywood won an encore by ending 
on a heavy bottom note (contralto), which gave her an opportunity of singing 


account. It issomewhat amusing, yet, withal, tiresome, to see how ineri. 
tablya contralto ora bassois called ontogivean encore, when the i 
British audience hears the singer creep down the lowest depths of his or 
her register to grope for the lowest possible keynote. But the intelligent 
British audience always is taken with-a fit on hearing such a Notg, even 
when (as was not the case on this occasion) the whole performance is 
mediately or irredeemably bad. It is quite time the I.B.A. should lam 
better sense. 

To return to our concert, all went off well, as a good programme 
well rehearsed and well sung is sure to do. Dr. Hiles conducted with | 
his usual superabundant care; but may we beg the worthy Dr. to 
stand whilst he conducts without accompaniment, and then one am 
will be quite sufficient to let all his singers know what he wants. 


ww 


A DAY IN THE WITHINGTON 
WORKHOUSE. 


[IN TWO PAPERS: THE SECOND.] 
HE inspection of the lunatic wards could not have other than a 
saddening effect. Mr. Clements, the doctor, again joined ou 
party prior to our entrance to these wards, and considerately accompaniel 
us through them. The first room we entered was occupied by middle 
aged and old women. Here a poor thing named Nannie sidled up to 
us in a queer fashion, and, shaking our hand, replied to our enquiry 
that she was very well, hoped that we were the same, and that we had 
left all well at home. _ While talking her body was never still, its move. 
ments being compounded of slides and curtsies. The other lunatic 
women who were standing around looked on with half-pitying, half 
apologetic expressions on their faces, as if beseeching us to make 
allowances for poor Nannie’s peculiarities. Another room, was appto- 
priated to young creatures, aged from eighteen to twenty-five years, 
thereabouts. They were chatting together just as any other assembly of 
girls would do, and our entrance was'the signal for whispered surmise 
as to who we were. But all the faces wore a strange, unsatisfied look, 
which told us that we were in strange company. One poor gitl with 
bright eyes and glowing cheeks put a thin hand into ours, and, gazing 
eagerly into our face, strove to recognize us. She told us that she hal 
enjoyed herself very well during her visit, and that it was a very nist 
place ; but she was getting rather tired and would like to see her friends. 
When we parted from her she gave us her name and address, atl 
begged us with a painful earnestness to call at her home and give he 
love to all whom we should find there. 

In the wards for males we were struck at first with the intelligent cat 
of features of many of the inmates. One particularly well-mdle 
powerful-looking man advanced to us and, assuring us that he was quilt 
recovered, begged us to bring his overcoat to him and Jet him go. We 
half-believed that he was sane, but a glance at the eye, which never 
soon settled the matter. When we left him he vowed to memorali 
Her Majesty the same evening, the result of which action on his pat 
would cost us millions of pounds. To each ward is attached 4 p 
laid-out ground, all grass and shrubs. The majority of the males ¥# 
reclining on seats in one of these enclosures. Here the spectacle became 
even sadder. One poor fellow with a bandaged arm was a 
brick wall in terms of earnest complaint and expostulation. He 
utterly miserable. From the seats others wee watching him 
cynical, stony countenances not pleasant to look at. Out in the 4 
sunshine and on the fresh greenness of the hopeful spring, there was 
awful weariness about those still figures, which was all the more ap} thy 
when we learnt that drink and vice were the chief causes of the m™ 
expressed. 3 

The lowest types of humanity shown to us crouched in the war 
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ae on the ground for female idiots. We were led into a snug apartment, 
t is, if ‘no a comfortable kitchen. In a corner by the fire sat an object 
tend which seemed all head, knees, and feet. It wasa girl. On the floor 
ta, byber side was another. They never looked up or spoke; only jabbered 


ney of More were squatted over the grass and gravel paths 
qaiside. We saw the face.of one who was huddled up on a ledge, in a 

kind of shed, as if ona perch. Call it the face of a monkey or what 
will, it was not the face of a human being composed of body, soul, 
and spirit. Talking on the subject, our guide told us that the brain of 


we amale idiot, who had died in the workhouse a little while before, had 
elligent been examined. It was pronounced to be a perfect structure, and, as 
f his or far as material went, the brain of a highly intelligent man. This 
telligent datement caused us to be much more impressed by the difference 
tg, ew between the faces of the lunatics and those of the idiots, In the former 
nance is wefancied we could’ see an indwelling spirit vainly trying to produce 
1d Jean harmony through the chords of a shattered instrument. In the latter we 
could detect no spirit at all. We wondered whether the first were 
sgramme immortal beings dwelling in ruined tenements? the latter only moving 
ted with machines pulled about by electric ganglia. The doctor’s words “It is 
Dn to amystery,” ended our reflection. . 
oar an | The opening of a door, shrill bursts of joyous laughter, a rushing as of 
. aswarm of bees, and a crowd of little girls have fastened upon the legs 


and hands and arms of each member of our party. It is like music 

1) sher despair. For an instant we are so dazed that we stand passively 

submitting, like Gulliver, to the assaults of the pigmies. Little by little 

i | we make out that we are in the girls’ playground, and that these are a 

} portion of the workhouse children. Some have rosy cheeks, bright 

= tui | eyes, and dimpled faces ; others have faces not so chubby or rosy ;_ but 
3 i) all look merry. There is a shad f melanchol b 

nel ga | rry shadow of melancholy present, because we 

ommpaniel }) can't forget that these are foundlings, picked up in the streets, or born in 

j) the workhouse, and dependent for future happiness upon the kindness of 


yy middle - : } ‘ 

led up to H Stangers. But we fairly enjoy ourselves, Tossing one child into the 

ot eau i ar, we are deafened by shouts of “me, me.” At length, being thoroughly 

soll tired, and having had our hands kissed and smoothed and petted all 
‘a anil round, we bid our young friends ‘‘ good-bye,” and enter the nursery. 
’ PF Here, seated on the floor, surrounded by an admiring circle of small 


rer lunatic ee. 
‘oo hall infants, is a juvenile scarcely large enough to walk, slowly and cautiously 


ae ait backing its shoes with a brush, which its tiny strength appears just able 
vs eth | tomove, Outside the circle is a youth of about three summers, appa- 





rently the wag of the company, inasmuch as he proceeds to make faces 























or 

me af at us, to the intense amusement of aselect party of his acquaintances. 
4 woe A promise of cake induces the band to place their diminutive forms on 
ished loth, seats provided for them, and to favour us with a song, which we have 
git wih heard before, beginning, ‘*A little ship was on the sea.” Passing through 
and, guing ‘neighbouring room, we are shown the numerous cradles in which the 





latest generation of paupers take their rest.. One of these cradles, 
adapted to hold six infants, is declared to be an object which elicits excla- 
















































































nice 4 
be bel mations of delight from all the ladies who visit the workhouse. 
adress, 10d In the boy's playground we saw a number of as artful-looking dodgers 
nd give be 5 we have ever beheld. Upon our entrance; and in obedience to a sign 
the governor the whole of the boys, with one exception, ranged 
telligent et _— ma crowd before us. The exception alluded to was a little 
jlandle | fellow who, supported on a leg and acrutch, and whip in hand, was 
he was quilt od pursuing a gyrating top, evidently imagining for the time being 
imgo. We rem contained nothing but the top and himself. Most of 
never rest before us had that look of wide-awake intelligence which is the 
, memorial cng gained from a street education, softened somewhat by the 
on his pat rm of school-life, There was no mistaking the Lancashire extrac- 
lap en personage. The Governor called for six of the 
males wet nie boys to run a race for the usual prize to be enjoyed at supper— 
ctacle beam Six boys stood out from the rest, one of the six being the 











i Ae Holding up his head, however, he seemed to think 
sient te ly the biggest, and, notwithstanding some objection on 
th = companions, managed to maintain his place. During 
an on of the one, two, three,” we observed that his stockinged 
yly creeping from the encasing clogs, and, when the starting 

ting thee away he went down the playground and back again, 
Heguies we ot by wee) three lengths. On our way to inspect the 
pei several boys gardening, under the superintendence of a 


th : 
last department of the Workhouse which we visited was a building 
































































appropriately designated ‘‘ The Test House.” It was a narrow apart- 
ment, consisting of a passage along the side of a number of wooden 
cages, to each of which was attached a machine resembling a huge coffee 
mill. We were informed that able-bodied male applicants for relief, who 
are supposed to be vagabondish, drunken, or idle, are placed in these 
cages, there to grind the corn which is raised on the adjoining farm. The 
men are locked in here at about eight o’clock in the morning, if we 
remember rightly. The mills are filled three times during the day, and 
if the grinders have ground the specified quantity they are liberated at 
about five o’clock. Dinner is served to them in the cages. Behind the 
grinding-room is the sleeping apartment, and attached to it a barren 
yard containing a heap of stones. We can assure our fellow ratepayers 
that no sluggard or drunkard will partake of the workhouse charity until 
forced by hunger, and that as long as he is an inmate of “ The Test 
House” he earns his living. Indeed it seemed to us that the regulations 
effectually confine the benefits of the Institution to those sufferers 
who must ever be the proper objects of charity. Whether in the details 
of these regulations or in the nature of the benefits there is room 
for improvement our day did not afford us sufficient opportunity to ascer- 
tain. Doubtless there may be. Our courteous guide, the governor, 
Mr. Brokenshire, told us that the admirable appliances and systems 
which we saw in thorough working order were the accumulation of the 
fifteen years which have elapsed since the original building was opened 
We believe, however, that very considerable advances in efficiency and’ 
towards perfection have been made in the last few years. The institution 
at present is considered to be one of the most complete and perfect in 
the kingdom, and improvement is still going on. 

So far as we could judge, the superannuated paupers receive all the 
comfort which their own habits and the difficulties of the question will 


' permit. Perhaps none but those who have to deal practically with the 


question can understand those difficulties ; but after all the aged and 
infirm are they who need our charity. It seemed to us that the sick and 
afflicted are most attentively cared for. As for the children, we are 
taught to believe that, no matter how they come, they are God's gifts. 
They at least have wronged no man, Many of the young faces which 
looked up into ours had the weird outlines and wistful expressions which 
are the sure results of poverty and sin; but we have been in several 
private houses, where servants have been numerous and money plentiful, 
and where the children have been less childlike than those we saw in the 
workhouse. 


atti 
oe 


DIFFICULTIES or a CONTRIBUTOR. 


I’ has been common for people in all ages of the world—speaking of 

the world’s age in its social aspect and not geologically, after the 
manner of Mr. Loud Tawkings or Mr. B. W. Hinney—common for people 
in uncomfortable circumstances, either to imagine a state of things in 
which they think they could be perfectly happy, or to look longingly at 
the fortunes of other people, and feel completely satisfied that half that 
sum would make their wives and children happy. The Hyperboreans, who 
suffered so much from the freezing northwind, thought that if they could 
get behind where the wind began they would be at once bathed in soft airs 
and fed with dew ; and similarly, I, this present writer, have been bothered 
for ever so long with an exacting and scrupulous Editor, who won't 
let me go on my own hook and let me occupy whole pages with 
articles that would, I am convinced, be at once the instruction 
and delight of mankind. (That last is a neat expression, mind you.) 
But I have for once, however, got the better of him. These lines are 
slipped in behind his back, as they say, (as if there could be any front 
to a back) and I am going to take the public into my confidence this 
time instead of the Editor, who is, in fact, a regular tyrant ; and how, I 
would ask, can I place any confidence in a tyrant when I am writing 
for my bread (at 74d. the something pound loaf)? 

My complaint, or rather my grievance, is just this, that whereas Iam 
naturally serious all the world has resolved to believe that because I 
have written a few light humourous trifles I can, forsooth, write nothing 
else. Now that, I don’t mind telling you, isa mistake. When I ought 
to have am article of three or four columns long on ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Eminent Letter Carriers,” or two or three chapters of Travels, say, ‘* By 
the overland route from Gagg’s Fields to Collyhggst,” I am met with 
“ Out of your line, my dear sir, completely out of your line,” said with a 
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sardonic smile, (I don’t know what a sardonic smile is, but this is very 
like what I think it should be.) “Give usa few of those lively humorous 
short pieces,” says the Editor, ‘‘ that you can rattle off quickly : those 
bits of fun that you know so well how to hit off.” Hit off, indeed ; I 
should like to hit htm off. I hate hitting off. I never hit off. In fact, 
I can't. I am, between ourselves, slow. When I set myself to do 
anything it is with difficulty, and then I sometimes think about it for 
hours, about what the title must or ought to be, and very often have to 
give it up, or leave it, until I see what the article I am writing turns out 
to be, for I frequently don’t know myself when I begin, or, as our 
curate says,commence. The leading tragedian in Mr. Vincent Crummles’s 
Company congratulated himself for having “such a confounded 
quick study.” With me it is just the contrary. Mine is confoundedly 
slow. I ponder, I study, I excogitate, I burn the midnight gas (my 
two last quarter's bills have been something frightful), and yet this dull 
and unperceptive fellow puts my proffered columns back again with 
gentle force into my pocket, rubs his hands together very hard, and with 
an unfeeling grin asks me to “hit off” something. 

Once, I took him a conundrum—a riddle, in fact, which I had been 
trying to get into a presentable shape for about three weeks. I had 
asked it of all my friends and intimate acquaintances, in various forms 
of question, until nobody could guess it, and then I submitted it in 
writing triumphantly to the tyrant, answer and all. He read it over, at 
least six times, and then laid the paper down, as if he were doubtful 
whether or not he ought to crumple it up and chuck it into the fire 
(perhaps I ought to say, deposit it in the flames, but I feel warm with 
the recollection of the scene). To add insult to the injury, he took from 
his pocket a coin of insignificant value, and, as the lawyers say, tendered 
itto me. I exclaimed, with the cabman—“ what's this?” “Our usual 
pay for a joke,” was the cool answer. It was a joke, a grim one, I 
thought ; but what could I say to a man so callous as to offer me——but 
I won't expose myself to public contumely by saying what I received, 
I did not say grace after it, I know. Now, I have another: ‘* Why is a 
raven like a writing-desk?” but, of course, I’m not going to let it go 
for the ridiculously small sum of——. I treasured that coin for some 
time. I madeasmall mark on it to know it again by, and used it to 
toss with. JZ always Jost with it! I paid it away at the Gloucester, and 
received it again next day in change. I believe it was a bad one, because 
I have passed many a one (not dad ones of course, only suspicious ones) 
and somehow they instinctively find me out again before the week is 
over. I had a hole bored in this, and gave it as part of my new year’s 
gift to our milkman, a ferocious looking villain, who drives up to my 
door twice a day with some very pink-looking milk in a ‘‘ dandy,” a con- 
cern composed of equal parts of spring-cart and ancient Roman 
chariot. 

In these days of universal education one is expected to take part in all 
branches of literary art, and in all sorts of subjects, too. I believe myself 
qualified to write for the newspaper press. In fact my forte is politics, 
and, as I do not belong to any particular side, I am able, you see, to 
write on either. But where is the Newspaper Editor who will let me 
write a leader on politics? Echo answers, where? I once succeeded 
in thoroughly mastering the Schleswig-Holstein question, and there never 
was anybody but me and Baron Beust who understood the question, and 
/e understood it wrong, and yet they would have nothing about it from 
me, and now it is all over. “Give us something local,” is the parrot- 
cry, ‘‘something local and light ; above all, light and short.” Another 
editor looks with disdain upon my reflections on the Franco-German 
War, and has even rejected my very lucid explanation of what ‘‘ the 
Commune” really is, remarking at the same time, ‘‘ short articles, my 
good fellow, short articles and local topics suit you best. Take the 
School-board or the Slaughter-house Question or the last County Court 
case, and make it smart and readable.” 

Every now and then in the publishing season a book comes out which 
either disgusts me or delights my heart. I naturally want to review it, 
to say what I think about it, and as sure as I hint my wishes, I find 
that the book has been carried off by one of the greatest dullards in 
scribbledom, and I am offered, say—Undesigned Coincidences in the 
Writings of the Early Racing Prophets. Don't I remonstrate! I do, 
and they offer me the Quarterly Fournal of the Vegetarians, or the new 
number of John Heyyood'’s Railway Guide, accompanied with a 
repetition of the odious advice, ‘* Stick to your line. Stick to the light, 





the airy, the amusing.” I airy—I amusing—I, who have just been | 
reading up the subject of slavery in Patagonia, and am about to take | 
up Jowett's Plato with the original, for my own private delectation, 

Never mind, I am writing a five-act tragedy in Elizabethan blank 
and if Knowles won’t have it, Calvert sha//, and it will astonish the | 
world ! 


-— 





TOWN TALK, | 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. | 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BIRDS, 
INCE our last note on this subject many of our summer visitors | 
have arrived. On the roth instant, a large flight of cuckoos | 
alighted on Tooting Common, and soon afterwards paired off into the 
beautiful hills and vales of Surrey. Since then the well-known voice of 
this bird has been heard in almost every county. The roth is the 
average time of its arrival on our shores. Our old nocturnal friend, the 
sedge-warbler, has also reached its summer quarters, and probably will 
soon be passing itself off as a nightingale in northern latitudes. The 
wryneck was heard in Surrey a few days ago before the arrival of the 
cuckoos. The blackcap has also come to feast upon the ripe ivy berries, 
and is heard in the gloaming, pouring out his gratitude in song. On 
the 8th inst., the nightingale was first heard in Sussex. This is good | 
time. Since then its arrival has been general in such counties as it | 
deigns to visit. In addition to the above the following have been seen | 
or heard since the first instant :—The garden warbler, chiff-chaff, white- | 
throat, willow wren, redstart, tree pipit, yellow wagtail, wheatea, | 
flycatcher, swallow, house martin, and sand martin. 


| 


MORE ABOUT THE CRICKET SEASON. 

The Manchester Club will be in strong force this season. They have | 
published a list of thirty matches, to somé of the more important of } 
which we alluded last week. In addition to F. Reynolds, the Cambridge | 
bowler, who has charge of the ground, W. Hickton, who has been | 
professional bowler with the Broughton Club for some years past, has 
been engaged by the Manchester Club. Hickton will take an active 
part in tle matches, and as he is a very destructive bowler, he will | 
doubtless prove a great acquisition to the Manchester Club. ‘The season | 
opens this day (Saturday). At the time of writing, the Broughton | 
Club had issued no programme for the season, which opens o 
the 29th instant. The cricket ground and bowling ground are in | 
excellent order. Bowers, formerly with the Longsight Club, is engaged | 
as professional bowler, and has charge of the ground. We understand 
that it is not the intention of the Broughton Club to play the All-England 
match this season, or any match with a professional Eleven asa subst 
tute for this once popular annual match. The great extension of cricket 
in this locality within the last few years has caused such matches 0 
result in almost certain pecuniary loss unless favoured with the fines 
weather. As the matches were seldom played out, the public have little | 
reason to regret their extinction, at least for a time. The Western be 
inaugurated the season on Saturday last, on their picturesque grown’ ® 
Hope, by an athletic contest, the sports consisting of a | 
hurdle-racing, high and long jumping, cricket ball throwing, and cal 
diversions. There was an extensive programme, but cahacteay 
weather was very unfavourable. Nevertheless, the entries were “Se 
the various matches well contested. Ambler, from Yorkshire, has aa 
engaged by the Western Club as professional bowler. The er 
Hill Club have enlarged their bowling green, adjoining jee 
ground, very considerably since last season. The cricket ~~ 8 
opened, we believe, on Saturday next. Wardle, from Notting 
again engaged as professional bowler. 


MONARCHY V. REPUBLIC. rs 
ard Watkin's opinions 


A correspondent, who disagrees with Sir Edward 
as to the relative economical advantages of a monarchical — a 
form of government, sends us a letter, for the whole of = a 
not space. Here is its gist, so faras it affects the points re wore 
the Sphinx last week :—‘‘ Sir Edward says royalty in this country , 
than republicanism in the United States, because the latter -<_ 
42,000,000 a year to elect a president. Assuming that this 
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estimate of the cost, except he can show that the money is raised in the 
| same way as our subsidies and salaries to royalty are, viz., by direct taxation, 
| his parallel fails in a most essential particular, as well might he add to 
| the cost of our government the enormous charges of a general election. 
| pat if the speaker had taken the trouble to add up the various charges, 
| direct and indirect, which we pay for the maintenance of royalty, I fear 
| the total would far exceed half a million per annum. The fairest course 
would be to add up the total cost of the executive government of each 
country, and what result that would show we know very well. -If the 
| American people are now the most heavily “taxed in the world, they 
| were not so before the war, anda very large portion of their present 
| taxation goes to pay off their national debt. When we are paying off 
| our debt at the same rate, we can compare rates on a fair basis. I am 
| sot at all afraid of meeting this argument on far ‘higher’ grounds than 
| mere cost, nor do I think republicanism would suffer at all in comparison 
} with monarchy on any grounds.” 





CATCH PHRASES, 


| For some time past we have enjoyed comparative immunity from the 
| plague of catch words and phrases, but there are certain symptoms that 
| the epidemic is about to break out again, and a few cases have already 
| occurred in this city, In London the disease is virulent at present. We 
H) therefore recommend all parties liable to infection to get vaccinated, or 
!) we should rather say catchinated at once, before Mr. J. L. Toole makes 
I his reappearance in Peter-street, for he has lately had the complaint 

very badly, and although he leaves it wherever he goes, “still he is not 
| happy.” When the patient in his delirium shows this symptom, and 
| keeps perpetually exclaiming at all times and seasons apropos of 
| nothing “and still I am not happy,” the disease may be con- 
| sidered to have reached its climax, and it may be necessary 
to remove the sufferer to the nearest lunatic ward, as at this crisis of com- 
plaint the infection is most virulent and spreading. If Mr. Toole brings 
his last burlesque with him, the complaint is certain to become chronic 
fora time. The greatest precautions ought to be taken against the out- 
break by the authorities, and a severe fine should at once be levied upon all 
who show premonitory symptoms of exclaiming “ still I am not happy.” 
We cannot forget the lamentable increase of idiocy, vacant laughter, and 
general inanity which took place when the country was suffering from 
such catching epidemics as ‘‘I believe you my booiy,”’ ‘‘Nor any other 
mat,” “Not for Joseph,” ‘‘ Not me,” ‘* Jamie knows,” and many others 
iinilar contagious diseases which decimated whole towns and weakened 


the brains of the survivors. ‘Still Iam not happy” must be stamped 
tat Tike the rinderpest. 





THE DOG INN, 


Some eighteen months since the magistrates withdrew the license from 
the Dog Inn, Deansgate. This was a very proper proceeding, as the 
Dog was a disreputable, low singing saloon and the resort of bad charac- 
ts, The magistrates, however, seem to be rather capricious in the 
matter of granting licenses. As Mr. Bruce said in his speech, ‘‘ pro- 
perly conducted inns are a necessity and @ great convenience.” What 
"erequire are good inns, Now, last week, the landlord of that very old 
tad respectable hotel, thg Feathers, in Deansgate, applied to the magis- 
se licence to re-open the Dog Inn, and make it into a respect- 

Public-house. It appears that the applicant, Mr. Hancock, who 
had the Feather’s Hotel for twenty-five years and conducted it 
Mpectbly, is under notice to quit his house at the end of any 
Pater, as the place is to be pulled down to make way for the 

aL of Deansgate. Naturally enough, Mr. Hancock does not 
a on position, which is getting worse every week, owing 
bed ae property becoming empty. For this reason, he 

2 his con ¢ a public-house in the neighbourhood, where he could 

aS aa together. The transfer would not have increased 
’ of public-houses, and a good landlord with an establishe1 
rs have been secured. Mr, Headlam, however, informed 
‘ Spend his present house might be left standing for a year or 

te Sein he license ; but ‘he said he might apply at the 
when the ter in the year, if he chose. We shail be curious to 
». 1... °8 Inn comes to be let, as assuredly it will, whom it is 
rT ee been granted to some houses of by no means a 
te 0 fing tat and we need not go far from the Cathedral in 
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AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


[WITH OUR USUAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO MR. W. S. GILBERT.] 


ACT I. 

Scene: An H. F. Byronic garret. (Enter Mr. Edmonds.) 

Mr. EpMmonps.—I am got up as a miser, just like Mr. Toole would 
have been got up if he'd had to play it. And I act it just as he'd have 
acted it, One newspaper wired into me. If I'd been he it'd have gone 
into ecstacies. Such isdramatic criticism. (Zuter Miss Louisa Moore.) 
Rachel, my darling. 

Miss MoorE.—Hold your tongue, you doddering old idiot!—/aside) 
—I'm quite aware that much of my language is unfilial in the extreme, 
but that’s the author’s fault, not mine. Besides, if I am very rude to him, I 
make up for it by being very obedient. I forge wills, fetch brandy bot- 
tles, and keep watch at the door while he commits felonies. Therefore, 
I think I may be permitted to repeat, shut up, you doddering old fool ! 

Mr. EpMoNpDs.—Don’t speak in that way to your poor father. 

Miss Moore.—Well, old fellow, it is rather rude of me, but haven't 
I enough to make me cross? Imagine having to wear 2 dress like 
this. Look where the waist is. Isn't it a fright? I can’t help looking 
nice, but it does all it can to spoil me. I’m the brightest little creature 
possible, if they'll only let me smile; and they will make me blubber. 
How can I help being called the Champion Weepist? Oh, what idiots 
managers and authors are! I’ve got the prettiest face imaginable, and 
this is the way it’s wasted. 

Mr. EpMonps.—Well, my dear, it’s not my fault. Don’t pitch into 
your poor old father. 

Miss MoorE.—Well, come, let us get on. I need hardly tell you how 
when I was a child, you discovered my capacity for imitating even to the 
minutest particular— 

Mr. EpMonps.-—There, there. Don’t begin that dreadful anecdote. 
I know all about it. 

Miss Moore.-—But the audience don’t ; and it’s Mr. Byron's artistic 
way of telling them. 

Mr. EpMonps.—Well, well. Let us get it over. But it’s very hard 
to have to listen to it every night. You bore your poor old father to a 
fearful extent. You have no pity on your poor old father. 

Miss MoorE.—You're sof poor ! 

Mr. EpMonps.—Ah ! You've been prying, have you ? 

Miss Moore.—Prying? Never! Low as Iam, I have not sunk so 
low as that. No! I may forge, but I am not inquisitive. I might 
commit a murder, but I never borrowed a postage stamp! (Loud cheers 

rom the gallery. 
f 7 md (Enter Mr. Wainwright.) . 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT.—I am a heavy villian, and I look it, Forge a 
will. 

Mr. EpmMonps.—Rachel, my dear, attend to this gentleman. One 
will. Forge it. 

Miss Moore.—Certainly, papa. (She forges it.) 

ACT II. 

Scene: Grounds belonging to an individual of the fine old English 
gentlemanly name of “ Chuckles.” 

(Enter Mrs. Clifford Cooper and Miss Barnes.) 

Mrs. Coorer.—Isn’t it ’orrid ’ot ? 

Miss BARNES.—Ma! do aspirate your H’s. Mr. Warde thinks you 
are so ignorant. 

Mrs. Cooper.—Then, Mr. Warde his hignorant ’imself, for ’e would 
know that hit requires just has much knowledge to put the H’s halways 
hin the wrong place has to put them halways hin the right. 

(Enter Mr. Warde.) 

Mr. WARDE.—Heigho! An inartistic author puts me inthe awkwardest 
of parts, which I play very decently, and all the papers praise him up 
and pitch into poor me. It’s hard lines. 

Mrs. Cooper.—What’s ’ard lines, you pauper ? 

Mr. Warpe.—Being a pauper. Smoking dusty cigarettes, while 
Sothern has a jolly good cigar. 

; (Enter Mr. Sothern.) 

Mr. SOTHERN.—Well, you know, old fellow, I can’t help it. Though 
I’m supposed to revel in the wealth of all the Chuckleses, look at that 
water-jug and say if I’d stand that, if I could afford you cigars. 

Mr. Warve.—By Jove, no. I forgive you. But though you're 
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economical in water-jugs in other things your waste (waist) is very a lot of times in this scene, let’s get some of them over, and have done’ 
great indeed. withthem. Father, father, father, father, father, father ! There, Now, 
Mr. SoTHERN.—Well, I can always undo one or two buttons of my I feel easier in my mind. : 
waistcoat. (Enter Mr. Wainwright.) 
N.B.—This is a joke. It is, indeed. Ridiculous as the idea seems it is Mr. WAINWRIGHT.—Here I am. 
a joke; and if you'll only think about it for a week or two you'll see it. * Mr. EpmMonps.—With the swag? 
Mr. SuTHERN.—Charming place this, isn’t it? Time soon goes. I Mr. WAINWRIGHT.—Some of it. 
spend the greater part of it in wondering why on earth the author called Miss Moore.—What dreadful tale of villany and fraud do they unfold! 
me Chuckles. (aside). I'm perfectly conscious of the intense absurdity of this speech, 
Mr. Warpz£.—I should have thought you’d spend more of it, won- but it’s in the part, and I must say it. 
dering why he called his play An English Gentleman. Mr. WAINWRIGHT.—Here’s the real will. 
(Enter Miss Roselle.) (Enter Mr. Sothern.) 
Miss ROsELLE.—And you've given up swearing, haven’t you, Mr. SOTHERN.—Then just hand it over. 
Charlie ? TERRIFIC COMBAT. VIRTUE TRIUMPHANT! BLUE Fire. 
Mr. SOTHERN.—I gave that up the second night or so. Fora N.B.—The way a good situation is worked up out of this unpromusing | 
marvel, all the papers but the Guardian agree as to it’s being low. scene is really a marvel of stage craft. 
Miss RoseEL_e.—Yes, Charlie, and you very sensibly acceded to their ACT IV. 
view, and I shall always think the better of you for it. Scene.—A gorgeous chamber, (Enter Mr. Warde.) 
Mr. SOTHERN.—But I’m going to damn it, when I get to London. Mr. WARDE.—Eh, I am cadding it over my tenants. 
Miss ROSELLE.—No, you're not. (Enter Mr. Sothern.) 
Mr. SoTHERN.—Do let me damn it, when I get to London. Mr. SOTHERN.—Sorry to disturb you, but get out. 
Miss Rose_ite.—No ! Mr. WARDE,—Forgive me, cousin. | 
Mr. SorHERN.—Well, I zwi// damn it when I get to London. That's Mr. SoTHERN.—Certainly, old fellow. Stop and dine with me, 1 | 
just the sort of thing that goes down at the Haymarket. Be bothered know I ought to kick you, but forgiveness always goes down with the | 
to the papers. I’ve no patience with them. One of them says I’ve got gallery—if it’s undeserved enough. : 
jerky. They all say I swear too much; and another of them has the (Enter Miss Moore.) H 
impudence to find fault with my bran new billycock. I flatter myself Miss Moore.—I need not repeat the sad story of my life. 
you don’t see a billycock like that every day. ALL.—Don’t, please, Miss Moore. 
Mr. WARDE.—Thank heaven, I don’t. Miss MooreE.—I’ll smile instead. I’ve lumped all night to please | 
Mr. SOTHERN.—Why, what's the matter with it ? Mr. Byron, and now I’m going to smile to please myself. I know! | 
Mr. WARDE.—It’s too big for you. It smothers you. shouldn’t, with my father left in an utterly unexplained condition. But! | 
Mr. SOTHERN.—What of it? This is a free country. Ifa man likes don’t care. I’m weary of this melancholy business. 
to wear a billycock a size or so too large for him, who's to stop him ? (Enter Miss Roselle.) 
I say, who's to stop him ? Miss RosELLE.—Here I am, Charlie; only one thing remains to 
(Enter Mr. Wainwright.) complete my happiness. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I! You can’t afford new billycocks. You Mr. SOTHERN.—What’s that ? 
haven't got a shilling. Here’s a will, disinheriting you. I'll sell it you Miss RosELLE.—Your promise that you won’t say damn it when you 
for twenty thousand pounds. get to London. 
Mr. SOTHERN.—No, you won't: for I won’t buy it. Warde, I resign Mr. SOTHERN.—Well, I won't. 
possession. All is yours. I won’t wait till the will is proved, for that AFFECTING TABLEAU. 
would stop the action of the piece. I won't even read it. I confess it canes 
is a trial to me to leave everything. I should like a clean shirt for to- 
morrow morning. But to get that also would obstruct the action. THE SPHINX’S LICENSING BILL. 
Byron’s not a Sheridan, but he is experienced, and he knows the im- R. BRUCE'S “ Bill to Regulate the Sale of Exciseable Liquors’ 
portance of getting on with his story. Good bye, all of you. I feel & is now in print, and turns out to be as complex, diffuse, and 
that it’s very absurd of me to go away in this abrupt style, but it’s abso- verbose a measure as his introductory speech indicated. The speech 
lutely necessary to drop the curtain on a situation. So, farewell. threw very little light upon the bill, and the bill throws quite as litle 
ACT III. light upon the speech. We have come to the conclusion that the 
Scene 1.—Another garre. (Enter Mr. Sothern.) measure possesses intrinsic merits, but by aiming at far too much 
Mr, SOTHERN.—I’ve got over the shirt difficulty by buying a flannel at one time the whole is endangered. If Mr. Bruce's bantling 
one with some of Warde’s money. Ain’t I hungry? is not strangled off-hand, it would not surprise us if it § ‘ 
(Enter Miss Roselle. j timized in the usual massacre of the innocents. before the close of - 
Mr. SOTHERN.—Polly, Polly, Polly ! session. Under these circumstances we append a bill of ourown, which a 
Miss RoseLLe.—Charlie, Charlie, Charlie ! (da capo.) There’sa pie. the advantage of simplicity, and which is quite as likely to pass 
MR. SOTHERN.—That’s right. Now, do you know what that pie Mr. Bruce's in its present shape. Mr. W. T. Charley, MP, 
reminds me of ? like to take charge of our bill, but as he has quite enough on heat he 
Miss RosELLE.—No. What? at present with babies, nurses, and other questions Blaser 
MR. SOTHERN.—A fie-ano—good joke isn’t it? Sounds well in a future” in Salford, we think of entrusting it to Mr. Bernal me. 
comedy. M.P., who is sure to do it justice. The following are the pace” 
N.B.—This is a fact. Itis. This is another of Mr. Byron's jokes. 1.—License will be given to the magistrates to license them sat 
Miss ROSELLE.—There’s some bread. publicans, if they choose, and several have already, in 4 
Mk. SOTHERN,—Ah, that’s the right sort. That’s country bread. availed themselves of the privilege, and purpose entering mrt W. 
Polly, you're country bred. of business. The Freemason’s Tavern will be allotted to \ 
N.B.— This is a third of Mr. Byron's jokes. Funny dog, Mr. Byron. Callender, Junr., J.P., D.P.G.M., &c. Mr. J. Ww. ore 
Mr. SOTHERN.—Polly, Polly, Polly ! take the White Lion, at Withington, on condition that it 
Miss RosELLE.—Charlie, Charlie, Charlie ! (ad nauseam. ) all day on Sundays. The Union Tavern will be handed Mr. 
Scene II, The First Garret. (Enter Miss Louisa Moore.) Mr. Leppoc, J.P., Chairman of the Board of Cue 
Miss Moore.—I'm at it again. They won’t let me smile. Nobody Mackie, J.P., will be relegated to the Land o’ Cakes, well will 
looks as nice as I do when I smile, but they’ve all entered into a con- or the Tullochgorum Vaults ; and the Thatched ae be cna 
spiracy not to let me, This is theatrical management. (Zafer Mr. allotted to Mr. Kenworthy, J.P., but rum and honey W 
Edmonds). Look here, Mr. Edmonds. I've to call you “‘ father” such an adulterated liquor, and prohfbited accordingly. 
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=T will not be put up to the highest bidder, but as Mr. 
| Tt _oge eminent civil engineer, is already a public man, he may have 
re king ; and his relative, Mr. S. P. Bidder, insurance agent, 
sy ete a public-house whenever he pleases, provided he has nothing 
| nore to do with the Albert. : ’ ‘ 
All applicants, other than magistrates, will be required to undergo 
Se oettve examination. They must obtain certificates of efficiency 
* ractical analytical chemistry ; in powers of drinking themselves, 
| ye getting drunk; in the detection of deleterious matter in 
iterated liquour ; and be practically acquainted with the physiology 
ofbiue devils and the megrims. = . 
4—All back entrances to public-houses must be abolished, and 
sstomers must enter boldly by the front door. In the event of any one 
being drunk and disorderly inside, he may be bundled out neck and crop 


| 
by the nearest place of exit. 
ming | + —Flirtations with barmaids will be entirely prohibited, and the 
I 
| 


Yow, 


7 


nfold! 


responding made liable to a heavy fine. 
§,—The Scat monopoly will not be absolutely abolished, but the 
rewer must henceforth reside upon the premises. If, therefore, Colonel 
Deakin can make himself ubiquitous, and live in a score of places at one 
| snd the same time, he will have several town residences at his dis- 
pos in various populous and salubrious parts of the city. 
| 9—The “private bottle” at wholesale wine and spirit merchants’ 
1) offices will be abolished, and no sly tippling in private allowed. Secret 
vith the | atnking will not be included among the rights of women. 
1a—All vested interests will be duly regarded; and landlords will 
have ample opportunities of looking after the interests of Number One. 
\ —Publicans detected in selling adulterated liquor will be put 
through a severe course of their own stuff, and afterwards promoted to 
thigher sphere of usefulness—the treadmill. 
12—On Sundays, public-houses will open at half-past twelve, p.m., 
inorder that working people, who dine at that hour, may have a jug of 
frshdrawn beer for dinner as well as those people who dine at home 
ad have wine and beer in their own cellars. For similar reasons they 
wil be open from six to ten p.m. 
13. A publican may marry his deceased wife’s grandmother. 


a 


10 please if 
| know I 
n. But! { 
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[LANCASHIRE WORTHIES.] 
THE HISTORIAN OF THE SIEGE 
OF GIBRALTAR. 


HE Drinkwaters were a respectable Cheshire family, the main line, 
of which seems ultimately to have been settled at Latchford, near 
Warington. By marriage, or otherwise, they rose somehow in the 


when you 






ILL. 








e Liquors’ word, and the John Drinkwater who represented them between 1718 
liffuse, and ai 1760 “‘inherited considerable property in Cheshire, Lancashire and 
The speech Northamptonshire.” Unfortunately, he ‘* wasted the whole of it,” and 
‘te as little thesins of the fathers being visited on the children, his extravagance, 
yn. that the "ue told, “entailed great embarrassment on the family.” Therefore, 
- 100 Prumably, it was that his second son, also a John, found himself re- 





tte to the career of surgeon in the navy, one at that time (teste 
Tibias Smollett) much more than now unprofitable and repulsive. 
in 1740, he entered at eighteen the medical service of Britannia as 
of the Waves, and saw some fighting during the last years of the 
me maged by Chatham in alliance with Frederick the Great, and 
Snquering France in America.” As surgeon of the Rifon, of sixty 
Ms he was at the capture of Guadaloupe in 1759, the year in which 
fell victorious on the Plains of Abraham, wresting Canada from 
His father died in the following year, 1760, and therefore it 
™% perhaps, that in 1761, before the war was fairly over, he returned 
om married ‘‘ Elizabeth Andrews, of Salford, in Lancashire.” 

therwards he established himself in Salford as a medical man (in 
Mish obtained the diploma of M.D.), and lived there and thus up to 
aly 1797. By this his (first) wife he had several children. The 
|, Join Drinkwater, the historian of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1762, at Latchford aforesaid. Probably the family retained 
em little Property, saved from the wreck of the prodigal Drink- 















“te erly years of the Historian of the Siege of Gibraltar nothing 
* until he reached the age of fifteen. Possibly in the 
MH Salford of those days he had listened with interest to paternal” 














anecdotes of adventure in the Spanish Main, and was thus smitten with 
a love fora martial life. At any rate, this was the career chosen by him, 
under circumstances which kindled a blaze of warlike ardour in Man- 
chester and his native Salford. When John Drinkwater was a boy of 
fifteen there came news from beyond the Atlantic of a great disaster 
suffered by the British arms. It was the year before the American 
Declaration of Independence, and General Burgoyne (author of various 
dramatic pieces) had surrendered himself and army at Saratoga to the 
Yankee General Gates. Nowhere did the tidings of the calamity pro- 
duce a greater impression than in King George the Third’s layal town of 
Manchester. At the commencement of the American war the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester had voted an address to the throne, in which ‘‘ His 
Majesty was assured that his people were ready to support him with 
their lives and fortunes in the prosecution of this just and necessary 
contest, for the punishment of rebels instigated by the artful designs of 
a discontented faction.” The news of the disaster of Saratoga increased 
instead of diminishing the warlike zeal of Manchester. A fund was 
at once eagerly subscribed by the loyal Manchester of 1777 to raise a 
regiment of volunteers who might be employed against the American 
**rebels.” ‘This fine body of men was called the 72nd or Manchester 
Regiment.” It was raised in three months, and was then a thousand 
strong. fat 15, young John Drinkwater, the doctor's son of Salford, 
joined as an ensign the Manchester Regiment, and was thus enabled to 
become the historiographer of a most notable episode in British military 
history. 

The 72nd were not sent to America after all ; work nearer home was 
cut out for the Manchester Regiment. War between England and 
France (who took her revenge for the loss of Canada and so forth by 
aiding and abetting the American “ rebels”) had virtually commenced. 
It was probable that Spain would join France, and it was therefore pru- 
dent to strengthen the garrison of Gibraltar. To Gibraltar, accordingly, 
the gallant Manchester volunteers were dispatched, and with them 
Ensign John Drinkwater, probably as clear-headed and diligent a young 
officer and gentleman as the British army then contained. The news of 
the Convention of Saratoga decided the wavering policy of Spain. She 
offered to. mediate between France and England, but on a basis which 
she knew could not be accepted by King George’s Ministers, They 
rejected the offer, and, in the June of 1779, Spain, too, declared war 
agaimst England, chiefly with the hope of recovering Gibraltar, and the 
rock fortress was at once attacked by land and.sea.. The memorable 
siege began in the June of 1779, and ended in the February of 1783, 
with the negotiation of a general peace—and Gibraltar still untaken. 
For more than three years and a half a little British force of 5,000 men 
successfully resisted a Spanish-French army of 30,000, provided with 
the most powerful ordnance and often commanding the sea, blockading 
as well as bombarding. From the time of his landing on the famous 
Rock to that of its deliverance, the methodical young Lancashire ensign, 
little more than a school-boy, steadily jotted down what he saw and 
heard throughout a siege, in its duration as in the frequent fierceness 
of the attack and the courage, persistence, and patience under privation 
of the defenders, then almost unparalleled. The result was, in after years, 
A History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, with a description and 
account of that Garrison, from the earliest periods. By Fohn Drinkwater, 
Captain in the late Seventy-second Regiment, or Royal Manchester 
Volunteers, a little military classic likely to be as enduring as Czesar’s 
Commentaries, or Xenophon’s Anadasis, clear and calm like them, 
though it was the production of quite a young man, and “our own corres- 
pondent” might turn with a shrug and a yawn from its lucid simplicity 
of style and treatment. Once only (how unlike ‘‘ our own!”) does 
Drinkwater refer to himself in the course of his narrative, and it is in a 
mere note towards the close, too, of the volume. To his description of 
one of the later and almost desperate assaults of the besiegers by land 
and sea, with artillery and mortar-boats, along the whole line of the 
British defence, Drinkwater makes the following incidental appendage :— 
“It was during this attack that the materials from which this work is 
compiled were in the most imminent danger of being entirely destroyed. 
A 13-inch shell from the enemy’s mortar-boats, falling above the camp- 
guard, rolled along the road leading from Buena Vista and entered the 
author’s marquee, brushing the pillow of his bed, and lodging close by 
under the corner of the bedstead. Though lighted when it entered, and 
though its force must have been greatly spent in the ricochets before it 
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entered, the fuse luckily broke as it lodged within, and the marquee with 
its contents by that fortunate circumstances was preserved.”” Such is 
Drinkwater’s solitary reference to himself, and indulged in solely because 
the event recorded connected itself with the very existence of his book. A 
few weeks after the incident peace came, Gibraltar remaining British. 
The 72nd were ordered home, with Drinkwater no longer an ensign, but, 
as has been seen, a captain. On their return to England, says the historian 
of Lancashire, writing in orabout 1836, they “ were received in Manchester 
with enthusiasm, and their colours were deposited with much ceremony 
in the Collegiate Church, from thence they were removed to the 
College, where they still remain as trophies of the gallantry of the 
regiment and the patriotic fervour of the town.” The people of 
Manchester were much elated by this display of military ardour, and in 
an ode written on the occasion they are thus eulogised :— 


But Britain, in this race of fame, 

Which of thy ny may claim 
The greater share of glory for the whole? 

’Tis Manchester that claims the share, 

"Twas Manchester re-urged the war, 
*Twas Manchester re-waked the British soul. 


Some old memories are ‘‘ re-waked,” and reflections suggested, by 
this jingle of nearly ninety years ago. 

Soon after their return to England and this warm welcome from Man- 
chester, the 72nd were disbanded. During the two or three years that 
followed, Drinkwater occupied himself in compiling from his memoranda 
and in preparing for the press (how unlike the hurry of “ our own,” and 
his intense eagerness for a cheque from his publisher !) his history of the 
Siege. It seems to have been first published in 1785, with a dedication 
‘*to the King,” by permission. It went through its four editions in as 
many years, and at once stamped its young author as an officer of merit 
and promise. Meanwhile, in 1787,-he purchased a company in the Ist 
or Royal Regiment of Foot, which, as it chanced, was stationed at 
Gibraltar. He saw the old Rock again, and its old Governor, Lord 
Heathfield, who had been raised to the peerage for the successful de- 
fence, and who, on Drinkwater’s arrival, publicly thanked him for his 
record of the services of the garrison. ‘‘ During his second stay in 
Gibraltar,” be it noted as a decidedly interesting little fact, ‘‘ he planned 
and carried into execution the measures for establishing the Garrison 
Library. This institution,” our authority adds, ‘‘ has since become very 
important, and has been the model for forming similar establishments in 
many of the British foreign garrisons,” perhaps in our home. garrisons 
and barracks also. After the breaking out of the war of the French 
Revolution, Drinkwater found himself at Toulon, on its occupation by 
the English ; and as military secretary here, despatched on special missions 
there, he led a stirring and eventful life for several years. Among his 
other posts was that of Secretary for the Military Department in Corsica, 
when, with the Scotch Sir Gilbert Elliott for its viceroy, the First 
Napoleon’s island-birthplace came into the temporary possession of 
England at the invitation of the anti-Gallican General Paoli—Boswell’s 
venerated hero, and ‘‘the Corsican landlouper” of Boswell’s growling 
old father. Drinkwater was still attached to the service of Sir Gilbert 
Elliott when, after the British abandonment of Corsica, he found himself 
early in 1797, sailing homeward from the Mediterranean in the AZinerve, 
a frigate hoisting the pendant of no less a person than Commo- 
dore Nelson, even then a distinguished naval officer, though not 
nearly so famous as he became afterwards. Drinkwater and Nelson 
had formed a close intimacy during the English occupation of 
Corsica, and to a book of the former’s, much less known than his 
Siege of Gibraltar, indeed, scarcely known at all, we owe some traits 
and anecdotes, not to be found elsewhere, of ‘‘ the greatest sailor since 
the world begun.”’ As the Minerve steered westward from Gibraltar, 
she was followed by two Spanish line-of-battle ships, and Nelson had 
her decks cleared for action. ‘* At this period,” says Drinkwater, “ I 
was walking with Commodore Nelson, commenting on the probability 
of the enemy’s engaging the A/inerve and his words and manner of 
uttering them made a strong impression upon me. He said that he 
thought an engagement very possible, as the headmost ship appeared to 
be a good sailor, but (continued he) looking up at his broad pendant, 
‘ before the Dons get hold of this bit of bunting, I will have a struggle 
with them ; and sooner than give up the frigate, I'll run her ashore.’”’ 
In this cruise Drinkwater was sleeping ‘‘ in a cot beside the Viceroy” 
when Nelson woke him at dead of night with the alarming news 
| that they were in the very midst of the Spanish fleet. The fog and the 
| darkness favoured the brave and they got clear through, with interesting 
tidings of the strength and the whereabouts of the enemy for Sir John 





arvis, whom they joined at the appointed rendezvoys 
Vincent After much begging and Gueae Sir Gilbert hed & 
ission for himself and party to see from the deck of ‘ 
rigate the great battle of St. Vincent, which gave its name to the t} 
rewarding the successful admiral commanding. During the 
on that Valentine’s Day of 1797 Drinkwater was all eye and ear, and 
when it was over and a a victory had been won by Nelsoy 
daring disregard of orders, he diligently compared his own notes wih 
those ~s others. “A sieshadl 
Drinkwater landed with his chief at Plymouth, on the 27th of ebruary 
bringing as they thought joyful news, ies. abate tee rh them, 
and mane re was sad. It was impossible for any English fleet, the 
Plymouth people said, to stand against the combination, then and ther 
reported and believed in, of the Spanish and French fleets. The news 
of the suspension of cash payments, too, had just arrived, and it was 
with difficulty that Drinkwater could raise, in incredulous and pay) 
stricken Plymouth, fifteen golden guineas wherewith to the 


rty to carry to London intelligence of the splendid victory off Cape | 
t. Vincent, in which fifteen sail of the line and four frigate, he 
a Jervis to command them and a Nelson to disobey him, had beater | 
twenty-seven Spanish sail of the line with ten frigates, capturing four of | 
Sir John } 
a was made Earl St. Vincent, and Nelson Knight of the s 
elson was not mentioned in the published despatches, and it seemed to } 


the former, two of them three-deckers. For this t vict 


Drinkwater and several others that the commodore’s services on the 


occasion were under-estimated. The Historian of the Siege of | 
Gibraltar set to work and published his Narrative of the Battle of 9, } 


Vincent, the work already referred to as little known, though a perfer 
model of naval historiography. He published it anonymously, because 
he fancied that it might be thought presumptuous in him, a soldier and 
a landsman, to describe and criticize naval operations—m which 
“our own” would laugh at, Oh! how loud and long. Full justice 
was done in it to Nelson, and the great sailor appreciated the landsman’s 
labour of love. ‘‘ The first time,” says Drinkwater, speaking of him 
self in the third person, ‘that he met Lord Nelson, after the battle 
Aboukir, the Admiral approached with the eagerness which always 
characterized him, and shaking the author by the hand, exclaimed, 
‘* Why, were you not with us at Aboukir?” ; 

By Sir Gilbert Elliott Drinkwater was strongly recommended to Pitt, 
who persuaded him to undertake the arrangement and settlement d 
the complicated accounts which had sprung out of the British occupation 
of Toulon and Corsica. His personal knowledge of the matters wasgreat, 
but he accepted the employment with a sigh, since in undertaking it he 
was placed on the half-pay list, and ever afterwards he was connected wil 
the purely civil administration of the army. Had fate ordered it other 
wise, and had he remained with the army to the end of the stragge 
which was closed at Waterloo, Drinkwater might have been our one grett 
military historian. As it was, employment after employment in the 
civil administration of the army rewarded his diligence and ability. Ia 
1807, he was even offered the Tikdartleerctersabie of State of War and 
Colonies, but he declined it. Four years later, he was appointed one 
the two Comptrollers of Army Accounts, and in this office remained fa 
a quarter of a century or so, until it was abolished in 1835. The dutie 
of his st left him little leisure for authorship, but what he did write 
print showed some variety of accomplishment and range of knowledge. He 
was the joint-author, wit pi ohn Lubbock, of the Z7eatise on 70m 
ties, published by the Useful Knowledge Society. To the Liveso/ Eminat 
Persons, which appeared under the same auspices, he cont re 
biography of Kepler, still one of the best we have in Englishal 
great and unfortunate astronomer. In the year of his forced wi ; 
from the Comptrollership of Army Accounts he gave to the re 
translation of Schiller’s AZaid of Orleans, and about the same — & 

ublished, with the authorship now avowed, and in aid of — 
Nelson testimonial, his early Narrative of the Battle of st. a 
adding to it various new and interesting Nelsoniana. In 184%, ¥ 
the pleasure of finding his History of the Siege of Gibraltar re , 
a cheap and popular form by Mr. Murray in the Home 
Library. He himself was busy with a new and enlarged 
History of the Siege of Gibraltar, of the garrison taking pe 
was then the sole survivor, oe he oa at Thorncrolt, 
head, in Surréy, at the advanced age of 81. . ; 

Colonel Deletinete; ihe had been a colonel since the time whee 
was placed on half pay,—took the name of Bethune after his 
from public.life on the death of his brother-in-law, vee pr pose 
family inherited. The State gained a good and fait ish : 
Drinkwater, who, when his office of comptroller was abol ri 
an elaborate statement, that while he held it he had s# ‘othe ai 
some millions sterling. But what the State gained wasa loss pot 
literature of a country which has produced many more greater nder of 
than writers competent to commemorate their exploits. nt have 
circumstances the Historian of the Siege of Gibraltar Ne is 
the worthy chronicler of the great war against the 


edition of 
rt in which 
near Lésw 


_ is, Drinkwater occupies a unique position in our Gallery 
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‘he Handsomest Luncheon Bar in Manchester is the Blackfriars-St., 3 Doors from St. Mary’s Gate. 


LUNCHEONS, SOUPS, DINNERS, TEAS, FIRST-CLASS WINES, &o., UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT. 
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pe St. RINCE’S THEATRE, 
bcured P MANCHESTER. 
aa | the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited. 
Zement ‘Friday and Saturday, April 21st, and 22nd, Last Two 
Nights, an 
vars BENEFIT OF MR. SOTHERN, 
cs wih —. 
\N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
ul Charles Chuckles - - Mr. SoTHERN. 
Jy Concluding with 
et, the DREARY MARRIED AND SETTLED. 
DUN 
nd there lord Dundreary - Mr. SoTHERN. 
he news Commencing at Half-past Seven, 
1 it was | 





Saturday Afternoon, at Half-past Two, Morning 
Performance of 
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off Cape DAVID GARRICK. 
but with DavidGarrick - - - MR. Sornery, 
1 beaten = 
g four af On Monday next, April 24th, the Eminent Tragedienne, 
my | Mis NEILSON, 
First Appearance in Manchester as 
— ae Rowalind, in 
Siege d | AS YOU LIKE IT; 
| which also, Mr. COMPTON will sustain his cele- 
ttle of St. in 5 t Touchat a 
a perfec / brated impersonation of Touchstone, an 
y, because | Mr. VANDENHOFF, | 
oldier and make his First Appearance here as Jaques, 
sty whch 
ull justice  oaeahaigga HALL, PETER-ST. 
— Sole Lessee - - - W. 8. Boora. 
pws a Director of the Entertainments - G. H. Frencn. 
igh always Powerful Attractions, Another Monstre Company. 
I Immense reception nightly of 
ded to Pitt, | THE MARVELLOUS LENTONS, 
ttlement o Premier Gymnasts of the world. 
me THE METZ TROUPE 
taking it he In their amusing Operatic selections, 
we NUMEROUS OTHER ARTISTES. 
red it other Monday next, 
a 9 THE GREAT MACLAGAN, 
yur one be From the Royal Lyceum and Alhambra Palace, London, 
aity. bt who will give selections from his new entertainment, 
. 
, of War and ‘THE ARTIST’S DREAM” 
ointed one o Of this musical age, 
Introducing new songs, solos, dances, eve! and 
everybody. Return of as. 
MISS MARIE LAWSON, 
The great Scotch Serio-Comic, 


LAST NIGHTS OF THE LENTONS, &o. 


NEW ROYAL ALHAMBRA: 
ENTIRE CHANGE OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


yew ROYAL ALHAMBRA. 
A\ THE LOUNGE OF MANCHESTER. 











NEW ROYAL ALHAMBRA. 
THE ORIGINAL FAIRY BALLET, at 9 15. 


EW ROYAL ALH 
N THE CAVERN OF TR prog uy 


NEw ROYAL ALHAMBRA. 
NINTH WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


EW ROYAL AL 
N FRAULEIN LAURA, ate) Fi - 


EW RO YAL ALH 7 
Nie ‘QUEEN OF THE LOFTY “> ae - 


N®W ROYAL ALHAMBRA. 


urious Lounge, 1s, ; Boxes, 10s. 6d. 
Rovan POMONA GARDENS. 
_ BAND 
T MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY. 


te Sixpence each. 


































aE PEOPLE'S CONCERT HALL, 
LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Monday, April 24, 1871, and during the week, 
First Appearance in Manchester of Mademoiselles 
LIZZIE AND CARRIE COLLIER, 


And their combination ae of French Dancers, 
Acknowledged by the oe — the First Dancers in 
e world, 


TWO BALLETS NIGHTLY. 





Engagement of the Great Artiste, 
MR. EDGAR WILSON! 


The best Baritone Vocalist in the Profession, surnamed 
“The Santley of the Music Halls,” 





Re-appearance of the old Favourites, 
PERSIVANI AND TROUPE OF ACROBATS 
(The Charmed Monsters), late of the Alhambra, London. 





MISS G. LAURIE, Serio Comic Vocalist. 





Engagement of the American Quartette, 
THE GREAT HARLOW TROUPE 


(Four in number), in their American Sketches, Jigs, 
Walkrounds, High Pedestal Dancing, and Burlesques, 





Engagement, for One Week only, of the 
ALEXANDER FAMILY, 
In their Diversified Entertainments. 


SEVIRINO POOLE, 
Comic Vocalist. 





MADAME HARLOW, 
The Greatest Female Drummer in the World, 





Director of the Entertainment - Mr. THOMAS ACTON. 


UPTURES.—ExuisitTion Prize 
MEDAL, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the 


IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS, 


Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and other 
Invalid Appliances, 


26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Bras CHAMBERS, TAILOR and 
WOOLLEN DRAPER, 
24 & 25,OLD MILLGATE, MARK&T PLACE, 
Corner of Cateaton Street. 
List of Prices: 


Making and Trimming Suit ..........30s. 
Making and Trimming Coat ..........17s. 6d. 
Trousers and Waistcoat................128, 6d, 
All articles leaving my establishment will be cut by 
myself, and’ made up under my own superintendence. 


ASHIONS IN VELVET 


ACKETS, SILK JACKETS, and CLOTH 
JACKETS, at 


RICHARD BATEMAN'’S, 
18 and 20, OLDHAM-ST. and DALE-ST. 
We are now prepared with an Extensive STOCK in our 
MANTLE ROOM. - 
Rich SILK VELVET JACKETS at 2, 3, 4, 5, 7) 
and 10 guineas, 


A Special Purchase of Rich French SILK VELVET 

ACKETS, very handsomely trimmed, real lace, &c., 

ught during the armistice much under value. 
to 14 guineas, 


Rich GROS GRAIN SILK JACKETS, 2 to 5 guineas. 
Fancy Coloured CLOTH JACKETS, 10s: to 2 guineas. 


New Designs in Paisley and French Woven Long and 
Square SHAWLS, 1 to 12 guineas. 


The REPP SHAWLS and PALLUM MANTLET, 
from 12s. gd. to 2 guineas, 


RICHARD BATEMAN, 
18 and 20, OLDHAM-ST. and DALE-ST. 











Prices 6 





HATS, 


THE NEWEST STYLES AND BEST VALUE, 


at 


J. MURGATROYD’S, 
198, DEANSGATE, 


OPPOSITE JACKSON’S ROW. 


HEALTH! DELICACY !! ECONOMY !!! 





woTick. 
[Read this with care and attention.] 


HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 
SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 
oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 
pounds being yearly —_—- (25,000,000. ) 
Our Semo.ina is the staple food in France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England, It 


has obtained 
24 PRIZE MEDALS 

in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is pronounced by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, both in London and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn —— are only Starch), or any farina- 
ceous food al ‘ introduced into this country, See 
Dr. Hassall’s Analytical Report. 

N.B.—Being determined 
we bry CAUTION the public that an imitation, to 
which a false and ridiculous name has been given, is 


maintain its reputation, 


introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to realise extra profits, and who adver- 


tise in favour of that article the qualities possessed by 
our Semolina. 

As a proof of our assertion, we challenge a com- 
parison by analysis between our SemMoLina and the so- 
called Pearlina. 

SEMOLINA 


is solely the heart 


M BA YAR’S” 
" of the very best Wheat, 


meee tAS 2 SEMOLINA 


is richer than any other farinaceous food, in 





nitrogenous matter and gluten. Indis- 
pensable in the bone and muscular 
formation. 





BAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


r) Highly recommended by the 
Faculty for Children and Invalids. 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA 


Is extremely nourishing 
and easily digested. 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA 


makes delicious Puddings, 
sz Blancmange, Custards, and Pastry. 


_AYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


Unequalled for thickening 
Soups and Beef Tea, 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA 


is the atest delicacy, pre- 
as gruel, for Break- 
fast and Supper. 


M AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is very economical. 
May be used with or without Milk. 
Recipes on each Package. 
6d. Ib. in Packet, 8d. in Canister. 
Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


zZzOoOM iW ZF. 


AYAR’S HOMINY, 

roduced from the best Indian Maize, without 

any adulteration obtained by grinding, is far superior 

to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 

country, which is only Starch obtained by a process of 

washing, which deteriorates entirely the quality, and 
is sold at a very high price. 

Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 

Wholesale at MAYAR’S, 86, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E.C. 

Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town. 
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-UNKER 


LEY & FRANKS’ UMBRELLAS 


made on FOX'S Celebrated FRAMES, and Are Unequalled for QUALITY, DURABILITY, and PRICE. 
7, SWAN STREET, NEW CROSS, MANCHESTER. 


-_ 
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6S uw wD EE EE Ew Bw. 
Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 


=a, 


The Best and Cheapest Paper Hangings in Manchester. 
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SEWING MACHINES,—THE a re VARIETY OF THE BEST CLASS AT 


SEWING SILKS, THREADS, CO 


TTON, NEEDLES, OWL, AND EVERY 


FOR SEWING MACHINES.—REPAIRS PROMPTLY 


J. HOLROYD PRACTICAL MACHINIST, 159 GREAT JACKSON STREET f& 








THE SPHINX. 





ARPETS. 
ARPETS. 


R. H. GIBSON. 
R. H. GIBSON. 

ARPETS. R. H. GIBSON. 
(aa. R. H. GIBSON. 


ARPETS.—R. H. GIBSON hes just 
purchased 500 PIECES, and will sell them at 
prices that will both please as well as astonish. Good 
aw > russels, 2s. 44d., extra quality, 2s. 9d. ; 500 
Pieces Best Handloom Bi 8s. 4}d. ; 350 Axminster 
eaten *y - HALF PRICE. 
90 to 96, STRETFORD ROAD. 


URNITURE. R. H. GIBSON, 
URNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 
eee R. H. GIBSON. 


vas ITURE.— Drawing-Room Suite 
mplete, from 8 to 40 guineas; Dining-Reom 

Suites, =) eather, from 10 in real morocco, 19 
guineas ; At ‘ables, extra leaf and ‘screw, ay: 6d. 
to 10 alnut Chiffonniers, with plate glass 
backs ~ ya 5 guineas; Marble "Blab ashstands, 




















2is. ; rrors, 408. to £5. 
_ 78, ( OL NAM ST ST. ; 90 to 06, STRETFORD ROAD. 
EDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON. 
ee R. H. GIBSON. 
FURNITURE. 
EDROOM R. H. GIBSON. 
EDROOM 
FURNITURE. R. H. GIBSON. 
GIBSON, for BEDSTEADS in wood, iron, aud 
brass, fitted with furniture and 
Catalogue. Houses completely furnis crnished in in | — days. 
H. GIBSON 
MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 
EFFYRCTUALLY or no CHARGE. 
ALBERT WORKS, 14, CITY ROAD, 
MANCHESTER. 


‘DEDSTEADS. R. H. GIBSON. 
EDROOM R. H. GIBSON. 
FURNITURE. 
EDROOM FURNITURE.—R. H. 
Suites for bedrooms from 10 guineas. 
90, 92, 04, 96, Setter Reed, and 78, Oldham Street. 
W. H. JOHNSON & CO., 
Hovse Painters, Rerainens oF Property, &c. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


Wiliam LORD (late of 15, 
PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER), dealer in all 
kinds of Paraffin and Pe Lamps. 
Materials, Burning Oils, &c., &c., Whelecatoand Retail 
hereby informs his Customers and the Public generally 
that he has REMOVED to more commodious premises, 
No. 8, BROOM STREET (Continuation of New Brown 
Street), Three Doors from Shudehill (Lower End). 
ICTORIA WINE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 
BRANCH, 19, BLACKFRIARS STREET, 
MANCHESTER 
Port and Sherry, 6s. 6d. per gallon, or 18s, per dozen ; 
Claret, Ts. ; Champagne, 258. per dozen, 





[HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


Weary of Life.— —Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most formidable causes of d us diseases, and the 
most prolific of those melancholy forebodings which 
are worse than death itself. A few doses of these noted 
— act magically in dispelling low spirits and repel- 
ing the covert attacks made on the nerves by excessive 
heat, impure eo over indulgence, or exhaust- 
ing excitement. most shattered constitution may 
derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which will regu- 
late disordered action, brace the nerves, increase the 
energy of the intellectual faculties, and revive the 
failing memory. B ea studying the — 
tions and obedient. ne g them in 
most despondent w on +* confident of a po we 
recovery. 


WHE hit ON s 
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Are warranted not -to contain a single 
Mercury or any other Mineral =e bu’ 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Ve 

During the last thirty-five 7 they have = 
their value in thousands of in ces in diseases o the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and ; and rf all 
sold in  prioo Ha, In tha and 2a, 9d, each, by 

08 8. 

G. Wretrron & Son, 8, Crane Court, Fleet 8' Street, 
London; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


f Neerre PILLS are a sure specific for 
pHEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
or AFFECTIONS wot ithe 


LIVER LIDIRTS. &c. Th 
cases of PERSISTENT CO H. AS MMA’ C ON- 
SUMPTION, ECTIONS ar: the LUNGS. 
For GOUT, , &c., they are invaluable ; 
have been in use for uj ward , a ary 
by their use. 


thousands have testified 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines at Is. 1$d., s. 0d., and 4s. 6d. per bom. 








CORNS and WARTS should at 
once a bottle of ROBINSON'S 
SOLVENT, which 
remove them.— 
hemi Pend each, 


{ ERSONS troubled with 


— 2 CORN 
sold in en 7 
‘endleton ; 
, & CO., 
Met Beroct ond maser emists. 





e 

ae, apt my ae. street), 
can ey yn ae 

family house in the county, of over one nay 

a competition wi the leading houses in 

have ion to regret the fab A thus given 








DEPILATORY. 


ELLS’ DEPILATORY 
is the only effectual remedy for the immediate 
and permanent removal of superfluous hair from the 
face, arms, neck, &c. This preparation effects its 
itt almost instantaneously, without pain or injury 
o the most sensitive skin. Full particulars on receipt 
of a stamped directed envelope. Jonn WeELLs, 113, 
Euston-street, near Hampstead-road, London. N.B. 
Hundreds of testimonials have been received from 
the nobility and ladies of rank who have tried this 
marvellous remedy, 


FLETBERINGTON’ 8 COUGH LOSERGES. 
The best and safest remedy for c 
culty of breathing in Asthina. » te be had 


=ETHERINGTON, wholesale confectioner, 18, 
reet, Manchester.—7lb parcels carriage paid to 














AMES THORNTON, Jub., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
sothully’ eal solicits ia support of his n 
bourhood. For ome years connected with a | ng 
stan and 
the producer, he is ition po -3%- an 
on therefore, the ay ag eg Lore Mpa we Ned 
favour him with one trial, o waste will never 
to a young beginner. 
SPECIALITIES, 
Finest Im 


Dinner W 
Irish and Scotch 


‘ ee QUEEN’S BUILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Marsala.. ze — per } rong 
e, Ca ice a » pure erry . per doz 
Whiski ..188, and 21s, per gal, 





Head Offices, 95, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


Annual Income, nearly £400,000. Amounts received 
at five per cent interest. 

Amounts not exceeding £50 demand, 

Advances promptly made upon old and Lease- 
hold securities. 


Reports, Prospectuses, &c., upon application at the 


; | at Scutari H 


being the 





Offices. 








ATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 
PLAISTERS (as su; to the Army and 
ital). —Sold by all eek at 1d, 9 
6d., and each. ananar Ev 
proprictor's signature, trad 


4d., 





ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever uced, and 
versally admitted to be the most simple, Pe} 
— .—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s,, 18 
ea 





(Established 40 Years,) 


TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILI 


be the best fr 
cue” Colin, At iam 


AUTION. a] 
chester, ~ on tne Government stam 
Sent Post Free for 16 
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Printed by Joun Herwoop, of the 

shire Lane, Stretford, at the Excelsior Sept) 
Hulme Hall , and Published by bio oh 
143, Deansgate, Manchester—Saturday, 

1871, pee 








TRAVIS’S COLLOID. For Washing all Delicate Fabrics. 
of Prints, Muslins, Silks, and Satins. It preserves all Fabrics, and renders Lace and Table Linen equal to new. 
contains no Caustic Alkali, but is a Vegetable Compound. To be had in Canisters at 1s. each, from Drapers, C: 


Improves and fixes the o 
shemists and ( 





